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PORTRAIT OF HORATIO GREENOUGH, BY JOHN GADSBY CHAPMAN 


Courtesy of the Boston Athenxum 
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Horatio Greenough, Boston Sculptor 


By NATHALIA WRIGHT 


HE first American to practice 

the profession of sculpture—this 

was Horatio Greenough’s habit- 
ual and just conception of himself. Yet 
despite his slight precedence over all his 
countrymen into this field, his two com- 
missions for the United States govern- 
ment, and his long residence abroad, he 
was, throughout his brief career, pri- 
marily a Boston sculptor. In Boston he 
was born in 1805 and here he died forty- 
seven years later. Of a possible total of 
133 works which he executed in maturi- 
ty, approximately 46 were either of or 
for Bostonians; some 18 were similarly 
associated with Italy and France, 17 
with New York, 6 with Baltimore, and 
4 with Philadelphia. His first and what 
appears to have been the last private com- 
mission he finished came from his native 
city, and more products of his chisel are 
preserved here than elsewhere. 

Most of Greenough’s works executed 
for his fellow Bostonians, like most of 
those by early American sculptors, were 
portrait busts. With the great age of 
American portrait painting, just ending, 
the less distinguished but more spectacu- 


lar age of the first American sculpture 
had considerable affinity. ‘(The same im- 
pulse to preserve family names and me- 
morialize family fortunes was at work, 
often within the same families. Adamses, 
Appletons, and Otises sat for Greenough 
as they had for Copley and Stuart. Some 
of them patronized both arts together— 
Nathan Appleton, for example, who en- 
gaged G. P. R. Healy to paint his daugh- 
ter Mary and Greenough to model her 
about the same time in Paris. 

On the whole, Greenough pleased his 
contemporaries with the likenesses he 
produced of them. But busts were not his 
forte and several were fiascos. ‘Though 
he modeled Mary Appleton and Emily 
Marshall Otis at least twice, he appar- 
ently did not satisfy the one’s father or 
the other’s husband and certainly not 
himself. “The second of these two com- 
missions was, however, unusually difh- 
cult for it was given after the untimely 
death of Mrs. Otis, the most celebrated 
Boston beauty of her time, and the bust 
had to be modeled from a death mask, 
which was made by Greenough and his 
brother Henry, and from a portrait of 
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her by Francis Alexander.* Greenough’s 
busts of Francis Boott (Henry’s broth- 
er-in-law ) and of Mrs. David Sears also 
disappointed those who knew the sub- 
jects. On the other hand, the ones he 
made of J. Q. Adams, Elizabeth Cabot, 
Kirkland, Quincy, Sears, and John Col- 
lins Warren were pronounced excellent. 

Apparently, in accordance’ with 
Greenough’s general practice, all the fe- 
male and about half the male forms 
among these busts were draped, the rest 
left in their natural He is not 
known ever to have executed contempo- 
rary clothing and he generally preferred 
the nude. But at least his first represen- 
tation of a prominent citizen (probably 
one of the Adamses or Quincy) “with- 
out a shirt,” was, he reported, loudly 
protested. 


State. 


Not all Greenough’s Boston commis- 
sions were for busts of the citizenry, 
however. I'wo were for ideal busts and 
two, apparently, for copies of antique 
busts. ‘Two were for dogs (Colonel Per- 
kins’ St. Bernard, though ordered early, 
was evidently the last commissioned 
work, except one for the government, 
which Greenough did), two for groups, 
one for a statue of Venus Victrix, one 
for a bas relief depicting another classical 
subject—the Judgment of Paris, and one 
for a medallion. He was also said to have 
designed a silver sugar bowl for Andrews 
Norton. 

The subject of both groups which 
Greenough executed for Bostonians rep- 
resented one of his most characteristic 
artistic interests—children. One was of 
David Sears’ son and daughter, posed on 
a grassy plot playing with a squirrel and 
given the name “Forest Children.” The 
sculptor’s proposal to depict the girl teach- 

* See article “Francis Alexander” by Miss 
Catharine W. Pierce, OLD-TIME New ENG- 


LAND, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Fall Issue, 1953. 
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ing the boy to read was rejected by Sears 
as too prosaic. 

The other group was ideal. It was 
called The Ascension of an Infant Spirit 
or The Ascension of a Child Conducted 
by an Infant Angel, and consisted of 
two infant male figures, one supposed 
just entering a spiritual from a mortal 
realm and the other a spiritual being act- 
ing as his guide. It was ordered by Sam- 
uel Cabot, who doubtless hoped to have 
in it a piece comparable to the celebrat- 
ed group of Chanting Cherubs which 
Greenough had done for James Feni- 
more Cooper a few years before and 
which it closely resembled. Cabot insist- 
ed, however, as Cooper had not, that his 
two nude figures be provided at least 
temporarily with fig leaves. A few years 
later the work was acquired by T. B. 
Curtis, who presented it to his wife, the 
sculptor’s sister. 

This group was the third and last of 
Greenough’s works to be specially CX- 
hibited in Boston. It was shown at Amory 
Hall from November 4, 1834, to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1835, between the hours of 10 
A.M. and 10 P.M., at the price of twenty- 
five cents for a single ticket and half a 
dollar for the season. The receipts went, 
by the sculptor’s concession, to Father 
Edward ‘Taylor’s charities for seamen’s 
wives and children, in which Cabot was 
interested, To heighten the effect of the 
marble, a green screen was erected be- 
hind the statuary and a rose-colored silk 
curtain hung between it and the sun. 
Like the Chanting Cherubs and the Me- 
dora, exhibited previously, the work was 
widely and flatteringly noticed by the 
newspapers. Like them it also inspired 
poems—two by Washington Allston and 
one by Dr. and Mrs. Charles Follen. It 

failed to rival in popularity either the 
Cherubs, with which it was inevitably 


compared, or the Medora, but neither, 
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apparently, did its exhibition disturb the 
fastidious, as the others had done. Proba- 
bly the nature of the cause it was exhib- 
ited to benefit commended it particularly 
in some circles and without doubt so did 
the ornaments which the sculptor added 
to the figures against his will. ‘These 
“boys” were not in immediate need of 
being outfitted with dimity aprons like 
their predecessors. 

Two other - imaginative pieces of 
Greenough’s sculpture went to Boston: 
the bust of Abdiel the Faithful Angel, 
done for the friend of his boyhood Eliza- 
beth Howard Bartol, and the bas relief 
depicting the Artist whose lamp is being 
refilled by a hand from a cloud, owned 
by George Ticknor. But the first was 
remodeled from the statue commissioned 
by Professor E. E. Salisbury of Yale and 
the second was a gift of the sculptor, 
presented in gratitude for financial aid 
anonymously given. Ticknor admired 
this work and displayed it in the hall of 
his house at the head of Park Street. On 
the whole, however, Greenough’s fellow 
Bostonians, like his fellow countrymen 
in general, did not respond to his most 
serious ambition—to execute ideal statu- 
ary. 

The number of Greenough’s actual 
patrons in Boston was about thirty-one, 
including the Boston Athenzum, but 
Kirkland and Jicknor should be reck- 
oned with this number when the charac- 
teristics of the whole group are consid- 
ered. Many of them, like patrons of art 
in middle-class societies generally, were 
merchants: the two Appletons, the two 
Cabots, Perkins, Rollins, Sears, and Tap- 
pan. "here were also lawyers—Curtis, 
Gray, the older of the two Lowells— 
banker Henry Miles ( who lived in Flor- 
ence), physician John Collins Warren. 
Kirkland, Norton, Ticknor, and War- 


ren were at Harvard and Gould at the 


Horatio Greenough 
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Boston Latin School. ‘Three were paint- 
ers—Alexander, Harding, and Mason. 
Alexander painted Greenough’s portrait 
a few years after Greenough did his bust, 
and between Harding and the sculptor 





STATUARY GROUP, ““ANGEL AND 


> 


CHILD, BY GREENOUGH 


Courtesy of the Boston Atheneum 


a similar exchange of talents was agreed 
upon when both were in Washington, 
though the compositions may never have 
been executed. Altogether these men rep- 
resented an established and a conserva- 
tive class, schooled by the classics, Fed- 
eralist in politics (the elder Lowell was 
called ““The Little Rebel” because of his 
opposition to the War of 1812) and Uni- 
tarian in religion: The bust of Channing 


ordered by Greenough’s Florentine 


friend Count Muraviev-Apostol symbol- 
ized this afhliation. Some of them were 
among the most prominent leaders of this 
class: Mayor Quincy, Harvard President 
Kirk'and, President of the United States 
J. Q. Adams. 
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They were also a group widely trav- 
eled, many of them having professional 
connections with Europe. Of the 32 per- 
sons who purchased, acquired, or posed 
for works of Greenough, at least 20 went 





BUST OF ELIZABETH CABOT, BY 
GREENOUGH 


Courtesy of the Boston Athenxum 


abroad during his residence in Florence 
—Warren, like Parkman, to study med- 
icine, ‘Ticknor literature, Alexander and 
Mason art. At least 19 visited his studio. 
Most of their orders were placed in Flor- 
ence, all but a few of the busts (notably 
J. Q. Adams’, which Greenough jour- 
neyed to Washington to obtain) were 
mode'ed there, and everything was put 
into marble in Florence or Carrara. As 
their letters, diaries, and recollections tes- 
tify (Thomas Cabot’s, Boott’s, Gray’s, 
Mrs. Kirkland’s, Perkins’, ‘licknor’s, 
Warren’s) these travelers, like the other 
Americans who streamed through Eu- 
rope in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, took everything in connection 
with art seriously. They visited galleries, 
purchased various objects of art, were of- 
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ten conducted by Greenough to the stu- 
dios of other artists, and sometimes enter- 
tained in his home. He even undertook 
to purchase paintings for some of his 
countrymen, like Edward Everett and 
C. A. Loring, who never gave him com- 
missions for his own work. Without 
doubt, however, the environment in 
which the sculptor worked was respon- 
sible for some of the orders he received. 

Greenough’s Boston patrons were, fi- 
nally, a closely knit group. Of the 30 
who actually paid for his work, 14 were 
related. Colonel Perkins Samuel 
Cabot’s father-in-law and Samuel and 
Edward Cabot were brothers. The Ap- 
pletons were brothers. ‘The Lowells were 
uncle and nephew. One of Jonathan 
Mason’s sisters was Mrs. J. C. Warren 
and the other was Mrs. Sears. Josiah 
Quincy was a distant cousin of J. Q. 
Adams, to whom he furnished Green- 
ough a letter of introduction. Curtis and 
Frances Boott Greenough married a sis- 
ter and a brother of the sculptor. Alto- 
gether some half a dozen families were 
responsible for the production of about 


Was 


twenty-one pieces of statuary. 

It was to this social class and this in- 
tellectual group, in fact, that the sculp- 
tor himself belonged and with it, except 
for his allegiance to the Democratic par- 
ty, he maintained a general sympathy all 
his life. Greenoughs, too, had sat for 
Smibert and Stuart, and the sculptor’s 
father, a real estate dealer and builder, 
at one time gave promise of becoming 
one of Boston’s most successful business- 
men. He sent his sons to private acade- 
mies and to Harvard, and lived with his 
family for several years on fashionable 
Colonnade Row, which he helped erect. 
The later precarious condition of his af- 
fairs made the son dependent in early 
years on the help of others, but he was 
not a protégé of theirs in the socially un- 
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equal sense that some early American 
artists, born in humble circumstances, 
were of their patrons. The money ad- 
vanced him by Amos Lawrence, Samuel 
A. Eliot, George Parkman, and ‘Ticknor 
was regarded as a loan to be repaid at 
the first opportunity. Sears was a busi- 
ness associate of his father’s; the older 
Lawrence was a neighbor; his first com- 
mission, for the ideal bust called Genius 
of Love, was from another neighbor, a 
woman; Frances Boott Greenough and 
Curtis were in-laws. It would seem, in 
fact, that Greenough’s Boston patrons 
were prompted not only by a civic inter- 
est in the city’s first sculptor, but by a 
narrower pride in what their own fami- 
ly and friends had produced. When 
Hezekiah Augur, the carpenter of New 
Haven, exhibited work in Boston the 
complaint was made that it was poorly 
received because the public was preju- 
diced in favor of its native son Green- 
ough. 

Above all, Greenough, too, reached 
beyond the bounds of his native land, as 
maritime merchants like Perkins and 
academic reformers like those at Harvard 
did. ‘They all belonged to the generally 
eastward-facing band of Americans rath- 
er than those who addressed themselves 
to the frontier in the first decades of the 
new nation’s life. Yet both views were 


TENTATIVE List oF WorkKs Done By HorRATIO GREENOUGH 


Horatio Greenough 


BUST OF EDWARD SEARS, BY GREEN- 
OUGH 


Courtesy of the Boston Atheneum 


bitions sometimes exceeded their talents 
and patrons who took pride in native 
products even though they failed to fol- 
low the artist’s imagination all the strange 


Way. 


necessary if this nation was to take its 
place among the great powers of the 
world. It did so through the combined 
energies of Bostonians and Californians, 
classicists and realists, artists whose am- 





OF OR FoR BosToNIANs* 


ApAMS, JOHN: bust, c. 1828-29; commissioned 
by J. Q. Adams, for the plaque in memory of 
his parents in the First Church in Quincy. 
(First Church, Quincy; copy in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts.) 


ADAMS, JOHN QuINcCy: bust, 1828-29; pur- 
chased by the Boston Atheneum, 1829. 
(Boston Atheneum; copies in the New-York 
Historical Society and the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts.) 


ALEXANDER, FRANCIS: bust, c. 1833. 

ALEXANDER, FRANCESCA (aged 
1838; apparently commissioned by Francis 
Alexander ; executed? 


APPLETON, 


APPLETON, SAMUEL: bust, 1836-c. 37. 
Art Museum, Harvard.) 


BARTOL, 


ELIZABETH 


Mary: bust, 
sioned by Nathan Appleton. 
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A.): bust of Abdiel, the Faithful Angel, 
between 1838 and 1843. (Chicago Art In- 
stitute.) 

Boort, FRANCIS: bust, 1837-38; commissioned 
by Frances Boott Greenough (Mrs. Hen- 
ry). 

Braprorp, Mr. (of Boston? ): bust, c. 1829. 

CapoT, Mrs. (Julia Pease, Mrs. Edward: ): 
bust, c. 1837. 

CapotT, ELIZABETH: bust, 1832-c. 333 
missioned by Samuel Cabot. (Dr. George C. 
Shattuck, Boston.) 


com- 


Caspot, SAMUEL: group, The Ascension of an 
Infant Spirit, 1833-34. (Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts.) 

CasToR AND PoLuvux: bas relief, c. 1847; or- 
dered in marble by a Boston gentleman. 
(Copy in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.) 

CHANNING, WILLIAM ELLERY (1780-1842): 
bust, c. 1842; commissioned by Count I. H. 
Muraviev-Apostol ; executed’ 

CurTIS, JAMES FREEMAN (aged 2): bust, c. 
1841. (Miss Mary Curtis, Hamilton, Mass.) 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN: colossal bust, c. 1838- 
41; presented by Greenough to the Boston 
Athenzum, c. 1842-43. (Plaster cast in the 
Boston Atheneum? ) 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN: bust. (Senate Cham- 
ber, Massachusetts State House.) 

GENIUS OF LOovE: bust, c. 1826; commissioned 
by a woman neighbor. 

Gray, Francis CaLtey: bust of Augustus 
Caesar, between 1837 and 1840. 

Gray, Francis CALLey: bust of Psyche, be- 
tween 1837 and 1840. 

GREENOUGH, Horatio: bust, 1826. 

HARDING, CHESTER: bust, 1828; executed: 

KIRKLAND, JOHN THORNTON: bust, 1829-31; 
presented to the Boston Athenzxum in 1832 
by Joseph Grinnell (of Salem), Benjamin 
A. Gould, and William Rollins. ( Boston 
Athenaum.,) 

LOWELL, JOHN 
Victrix, c. 


(1769-1840): statue, Venus 

1838-c. 41. (Boston Athenaeum.) 

LOWELL, JOHN (1769-1840): bust of Venus, 
before 1842; presented to the Boston Athe- 
nzum in 1842 by the executors of the Low- 
ell estate. 

LOWELL, JOHN (1799-1836): bas relief, The 
Judgment of Paris, between 1836 and 1842; 
presented to the Boston Athenzum in 1842 
by the executors of the John Lowell (1769- 
1840) estate. 
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LYMAN, GEORGE WILLIAM: bust; by Horatio 
or Richard Saltonstall Greenough: 
ton Atheneum.) 

Mason, JONATHAN: bust, c. 


( Bos- 


1838. 

May, SAMUEL: bust; by Horatio or Richard 
Saltonstall Greenough? (Mr. E. Channing 
Stowell, Marlborough, N. H.) ( Plaster cast 
in the Boston Atheneum.) 

MiLes, HENRY: bust, 1832-. 

NORTON, ANDREWS: bust. (Mrs. William Nor- 
ton Bullard, Lenox, Mass.) 

Oris, EMiLy MaArsHALL (Mrs. William F.): 
bust, 1836-44; commissioned by William F, 
Otis. (Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Cambridge; on loan to the Boston Athe- 
neum,) 

PERKINS, COLONEL THOMAS HANDASYD: stat- 
ue, St. Bernard dog, 1844-. ( Perkins lot, Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery? ) 

Quincy, JosiaH: bust, c. 
mund Quincy, Boston? ) 

SEARS, Davip: bust, c. 
Club, Boston.) 

SEARS, MiriaM Mason (Mrs. David): bust, 
c. 1835; commissioned by David Sears. 


1828-29. (Mr. Ed- 


1835. (The Somerset 


SEARS, GRACE AND KNYVET WINTHROP: 
group: Forest Children, 1835-37; commis- 
sioned by David Sears. (The Massachusetts 
Historical Society.) 

TAPPAN, CHARLES: bust, before 1840. 

TicKNOR, GEORGE: bas relief, Artist whose 
lamp is being filled by a hand from a cloud, 
c. 1847-49; gift of the sculptor. 

WHITWELL, Mr. (SAMUEL! ); commissioned 


by: : statue of Arno, 
1837-38; owned successively by 


\ Greenough’s §grey- 
hound, c. 

William Sturgis, Peter Chardon Brooks, and 
Edward Everett. 

WARREN, JOHN: bust, c. commis- 
sioned by John Collins Warren. ( Harvard 
Medical School.) 

WARREN, JOHN COLLINS: bust, c. 1838-39. 
(Harvard Medical School.) (Plaster cast 
presented to the Boston Athenwum in 1852 
by Warren.) 

WARREN, SUSAN POWELL 
C.): medallion, c. 


1535-395 


Mason (Mrs, J. 


183g. 


* If the work has been located, the present 
owner is given in parenthesis. The author will 
information about the whereabouts 
of unlocated works or of works by Greenough 
in Boston not listed here and not in the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, the Public Library, or the 
State House. 
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The Passenger Pigeon in New England 


By Dororny E. SNYDER 


_Curator of Natural History, Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts 


HE net in my office is a large one, 

diamond-netted as perfectly as a 

machine of today could do it— 
and there is probably not a man alive who 
ever used one. It is a pigeon net once 
owned by Francis Curtis of Boxford. Ac- 
cording to a faded card preserved with 
it, he captured the last flock of Passenger 
Pigeons taken in Essex County under 
this net in 1850. 

The date is incorrect according to 
Cyrus Killam of Boxford who vividly 
remembers the tales related by his father 
and uncle, famous hunters who, with 
Curtis, operated “pigeon beds” near the 
Holmes estate on Middleton Road in 
that township. One morning in 1874, 
just three years before the present Kil- 
lam was born, they made their last large 
catch. With five springs of the nets, “‘one 
hundred dozen and eight Passenger Pi- 
geons were captured.” Every man, wom- 
an and child in the Killam and Curtis 
families set to work plucking the birds 
for market. They worked all that after- 
noon and throughout the night, and ear- 
ly the following morning Curtis drove 
the slow miles to Salem where he sold 
the catch in the Market Square on Front 
Street for a dollar and a quarter a dozen. 

“Cy” also remembers as a boy of about 
fourteen being shown a freshly killed 
bird which the elder Killam said was a 
Passenger Pigeon. When the skeptical 
son protested that these had been gone 
for many years, the old pigeoner insisted 
that he could not be mistaken, that this 
was indeed one of the “Wild Pigeons” 
he had known so well in earlier days. 
This late date, about 1890, 1s within the 


bounds of possibility, since the bird was 
known to have bred in Massachusetts in 
1889, but there is no proof of its authen- 
ticity. 

Mr. Elmer Foye of ‘Topsfield took me 
to an old pigeon bed, within a few miles 
of those mentioned above, which was 
surrounded by a low stone wall. This was 
not more than a foot high, oval in shape, 
and measuring thirty-two paces by four- 
teen, or about seventy-five yards in cir- 
cumference (see page 63). According 
to Mr. Foye’s father, this wall prevented 
the escape of the pigeons from under the 
edges of the net. An old resident nearby, 
Frank H. Gould, remembers being told 
that a platform was built in the center of 
the walled around the 
edges, and furnished with a net which 


area, screened 
was dropped over the top to capture the 
birds. ‘The function of the wall is un- 
known to Mr. Gould, and no such ad- 
dition to equipment for netting pigeons 
is mentioned in other accounts read. 
The Passenger Pigeon aroused such 
nostalgic memories in those who knew it 
alive that it was described in glowing 
terms. Slender and streamlined, with a 
small, neat head, it was said to be “‘an 
elegant bird in plumage, form and move- 
ment’’ in its delicate robes of blue, rufous 
brown and iridescent gold or purple. Au- 
dubon (1842) wrote that “‘on the ground 
they walk with ease—frequently jerking 
their beautiful tail and moving the neck 
backwards the most 
Fifteen to eighteen 
inches in length, the wings and eight- or 


and forwards in 


. 99 
graceful manner. 


nine-inch tail were long and pointed, the 
latter’s feathers so graduated that the 
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middle retrices were five inches longer 
than the outer ones. The male, with his 
slaty-blue back, rich ruddy-brown breast, 
and neck glowing with a golden or 
bronze iridescence was a handsome bird; 
many of these were mounted for collec- 
tions while the duller females and im- 
matures are rare. The female was brown- 
er in tone, the breast lacked the robin- 
red of the male, there was less iridescence 
on the neck, and the bird had a much 
shorter tail. Immatures resembled the 
female except for a ruddy tinge to the 
primary feathers and light edges to the 
feathers of the head and upper breast, 
which gave a scalloped effect to these 
parts. 

the 
French called it, was so named because 


This “pigeon de passage,” as 
it was a “bird of passage,” that is, a mi- 
gratory bird. Captain John Smith wrote 
of such migrants, ““They are held but as 
passengers’; the word was also used in 
the terms passage hawk or passage fal- 
con. In early colonial days immense flocks 
of Passenger Pigeons wandered over this 
country, moving according to food con- 
ditions, thus its scientific name of Ec- 
topistes migratorius: from the Greek, 
“ecto,” away from, and “‘pictes,”’ a place, 
1.c., a wanderer or migrant; the Latin 
migratorius repeating this in the specie 
name. 

Though the Passenger Pigeon was not 
described by Linnaeus until the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, it was well 
known in America much earlier. Jacques 
Cartier mentions them as “stock doves, 
or turtles, or wild pigeons” as early as 
1534 and 1535. In July, 1605, Cham- 
plain (1567-1635; 1878) 
“There are in these islands so many red 


recorded : 


currants that one sees for the most part 
nothing else and an infinite number of 
pigeons of which we took a great quan- 
tity’ —foretaste of what was to come. 
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The Jesuit fathers, in writing of Acadia 
(Jesuit Relations, 1611) said, “During 
certain months of the year the pigeons 
sally forth from the woods into the open 
country in such great numbers that they 
overload the branches of the trees. When 
they have settled upon the trees at night 
they are easily captured, and the savages 
heap their tables with royal abundance.” 
From the same early records (1662), 
“Tt is to be noted that Pigeons abound in 
such numbers that this year one man 
killed a hundred and thirty-two at a sin- 
gle shot. They passed continually in 
flocks SO dense, and sO Nnea4r the cround, 
that sometimes they were struck down 
with oars.” 

There is an early description by Wil- 
liam Wood :* “The Pigeon of that Coun- 
trey, is something different from our 
Dove-house Pigeons in England, being 
more like ‘Turtles, of the same colour; 
but they haue long tayles like a Magpie: 
And ... these birds come into the Coun- 
trey, to goe to the North parts in the be- 
ginning of our Spring, at which time (if 
I may be counted worthy, to be believed 
in a thing that is not so strange as true) 
[ have seene them fly as if the Ayerie 
regiment had beene Pigeons, seeing ney- 
ther beginning nor ending, length, or 
breadth of these Muillions of Millions. 
The shouting of people, the ratling of 
Gunnes, and pelting of small shotte could 
not drive them out of their course, but 
so they continued for foure or five houres 
together ; yet it must not be concluded, 
that it is thus often; for it is but at the 
returne backe to the Southward; yet 
there are some all the yeare long, which 
are easily attayned by such as look after 
them.” 

The Francis 


Reverend Higginson 


* Quoted from an original copy of Nex 
Englands Prospect, 1654, in the Essex Insti- 
tute, Salem. 
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(1630) says: “In the Winter time I 


haue seene Flockes of Pidgeons, and haue 
eaten of them: they doe flye from Tree 
to Tree as other Birds doe, which our 


Pidgeons will not doe in England: they 
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American ornithology,” passed through 
a flock near Frankfort, Kentucky, which 
extended for two hundred and _ forty 
miles, 
than 


containing, he believed, no less 


2,230,272,000 birds. Audubon 





CIRCLE OF STONES FOR PIGEON-TRAP, 


3OXFORD, MASS. 


Photograph by author 


are of all colours as ours are, but their 
wings and tayles are farr longer, and 
therefore it is likely they fly swifter to 
escape the terrible Hawkes in this Coun- 
trey. * 

The Passenger Pigeon was a gregari- 
ous bird, living, migrating and nesting 
in dense masses so that its numbers were 
more noticeable than in the case of other 
species. However, it was undoubtedly 
the most abundant bird in the world at 
one time; lived in 
their chosen habitat, the hardwood and 
p.ne forests of North America. In three 
states alone, Kentucky, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, their total in 1812 was estimated at 
five billion. 

Alexander Wilson (1829), “‘father of 


countless numbers 


* Copied from first edition, New-Englan.ds 
Plantation, 1630, in the Essex Institute, Salem. 





(1842) saw one migrating flock which 
covered an area one hundred and eighty 
miles long and which he estimated con- 
tained 1,150,135,000 birds; he further 
estimated that this flock would require 
more than eight and a quarter million 
bushels of food a day! Others describe 
a thousand million in the air—days and 
days when the air was alive with them, 
passing over in a flock for half a day 
without break—flocks stretching as far 
as the eye could reach.” In the Atlantic 
states they were never found in numbers 
as great as these, but they were very'nu- 
merous in early colonial days. 

‘These immense flocks were an awe- 
inspiring sight, described by many au- 
thors. “While talking with some people 
indoors,” Alexander Wilson, “I 
was struck with astonishment at a loud 


says 
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rushing roar, succeeded by instant dark- 
ness, which on the first moment, I took 
for a tornado about to overwhelm the 
.. Ihe 


people, observing my surprise coolly said 


house and everything around 


‘It is only the pigeons.’ ”’ A vivid descrip- 
tion of the pictures traced in the sky by 
flocks such as these is his also: ““The lead- 
ers of this great body would sometimes 
vary their until it 
formed a large bend of more than a mile 
in diameter, those behind tracing the ex- 


gradually course 


act route of their predecessors. ‘This 
would continue sometimes long after 
both extremities were beyond sight,’ so 
that the whole, with its glittering undu- 
lations marked ... a space on the face 
of the heavens resembling the winding 
of a vast and majestic river Some- 
times a hawk would make a swoop on a 
particular part of the column, from a 
great height, when almost as quick as 
lightning, that part shot downwards out 
of the common track, but rising again, 
continued advancing at the same height 
as before; this inflection was continued 
by those behind, who on arriving at this 
point, dived down almost perpendicular- 
ly, to a great depth, and rising followed 
the exact path of those that went before.” 
When migrating flocks arrived at a 
roost they alighted everywhere, one above 
another, until solid masses formed around 
the branches. “The noise which they 
made, though yet distant, reminded me 
of a hard gale at sea, passing through the 
rigging of a close-reefed vessel ... The 
over-loaded tree-tops of the roosting 
place broke, and falling to earth, pulled 
down at the same time the pigeons and 
the branches below ... The noise was 
so great that even the next neighbors 
could not hear each other if they cried 
out with all the power of their lungs.” 
In New England the Passenger Pi- 
geon was formerly an abundant migrant 


Old-Time New England 


and common or local summer resident: 
it arrived in March or April and usually 
departed in October, 
though there are records of the birds 


September or 


wintering. Vast numbers roamed over 
the Atlantic seaboard in early days; Hig- 
ginson, writing of Salem in about 1630, 
says, ““Upon the eighth of March from 
after it was faire daylight until about 
eight of the clock in the forenoon, there 
flew over all the towns in our plantacons 
soe many flocke of doues, each flock con- 
taining many thousands, and soe many 
that they obscure the light, that passeth 
credit, if but the truth should be writ- 
ten.” 

Because of this abundance in certain 
places the name of the pigeon is found 
in many localities. Almost every state 
east of the Mississippi has its town named 
Pigeon, a Pigeon Creek or River, and 
there are two villages known as Pigeon- 
roost. 

Residents of that part of North Salem 
centering around Moody Square were 
known as “pigeons” and the area some- 
times called Pigeonville. ‘This locality, 
originally known as Orne Woods and 
Leavitt Woods, included a tract of fine 
oaks whose acorns must have attracted 
the Passenger Pigeons.* 

Leonard (18732) says of Pigeon Cove, 
Cape Ann, Essex County, “Most of 
those who learn that in the early times 
the wild pigeons were numerous in our 
woods suppose that the name of our Hill 
and Cove thus naturally and _ easily 
enough came into use: that the former, 
when covered with wood, was first called 
Pigeon Hill; and that then the latter, be- 
Ing at the foot of this elevation, got the 
name of Pigeon Cove. But there is a 
tradition ... that in the long ago time, 
when the Cove had no name, immense 


* Statement to me by Mr. C. H. P. Cope- 
land, Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 
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flocks of pigeons, coming over the sea 
from New Hampshire and Maine to- 
ward the Cape, were enveloped and 
overwhelmed by a storm, and becoming 
exhausted fell into the waves; so that 
after the storm had ceased, large num- 
bers of the dead birds were brought by 
the waves into the Cove, and thrown up- 
on the rocks and beach. Hence the little 
indentation became Pigeon Cove; and 
then the height ascending from it Pi- 
geon Hill.” 

Before 1719 “Wild Pigeons” roosted 
in countless numbers in the oak and chest- 
nut groves of the Hadley Plains ( Mas- 
sachusetts ). In northern Vermont there 
were large nestings from 1848 to 1854 
on some twenty acres of old maple and 
yellow birch woods, in what was former- 
ly the town of Sterling. In 1848 a net 
sprung over birds there caught 528 in 
one cast, and they were abundant in the 
locality until 1865. At that time there 
were “bough houses,” “pigeonbeds,” 
nets and “stool pigeons” in almost every 
Massachusetts town. Dr. Samuel Cabot, 
while attending Harvard from 1832 to 
1836, noted that pigeons visited Cam- 
bridge regularly in spring and fall. In 
Springfield they were abundant until 
1876, became rare by 1880 and disap- 
peared about 1885. Indeed, the bird 
vanished from the whole Connecticut 
Valley at about that time, and from Mas- 
sachusetts in general between 1880 and 
1890. 

The last specimens from Essex Coun- 
ty were collected by Dr. Charles W. 
Townsend; one on September 4, 1877, 
from a flock of five or six found in a 
pine woods in Magnolia (a rare imma- 
ture, No. 7460, Peabody Museum col- 
lection, with six mounted specimens and 
four of the very rare eggs). On July 1 
1878, he took the last county specimen 


> | 


In a woods near the ocean in the same 
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town. A pair bred in Plymouth in 1889, 
and the last published authentic record 
of a bird taken in the state is from Nor- 
ton, Bristol County, in the same year. 
‘They were seen in Connecticut in Octo- 
ber, 1900, by no less an authority than 
Mr. Outram Bangs, famed Curator of 
Birds at the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, Harvard; but most of the late 
sight records are probably of Mourning 
Doves. On September 1, 1914, the last 
surviving Passenger Pigeon, descendant 
of a pair of birds captured in Wisconsin 
in 1888, died of old age in the Cincin- 
nati Zoological Garden. 

In 1872 Wild Pigeons were still com- 
mon in Massachusetts. H. C. 
Leonard (1873) wrote: “In the period 
of the berries, the wild pigeons visit our 


eastern 


Cape in flocks. They are less numerous 
than in former years, but may be seen 
sometimes in considerable numbers in 
several of their old haunts; particularly 
in the pines and the pasture south of them, 
between Pigeon Cove and Lanesville, 
within and around Brier Swamp, and in 
the between Folly Point and 
Lanesville one way, and the Willows 
and Ipswich Bay shore the other.”’ Leon- 
ard goes on to tell of a political rally in 
this locality in 1870, where two thou- 
sand people gathered to hear General 
Benjamin F. Butler speak. The general 
stood on a slight elevation under a wild 
cherry tree thickly covered with black 
cherries. At their usual afternoon feed- 
ing time a large flock of Passenger Pi- 
geons alighted on the tree, and despite 


Wot rd 


the general’s loud voice, and the great 
company assembled nearby, fed there for 
many minutes before returning to their 
roosts in the tall white pines of Brier 
Swamp. “The picture of the quiet crowd 
listening to the orator, the many-colored 
costumes, the surrounding tall trees ... 
and the shining waves of Ipswich Bay 
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discerned through a drift of the wood and 
the wild pigeons .. . on the cherry-tree’s 
top, is a novel and exceedingly pleasant 
one in the memory.” 

After September first, “‘any storm 
clearing with a strong NW wind was as 
surely followed by a flight of wild pi- 
geons as the sun was to rise,” Says one 
author, “‘and daybreak found hunters at 
the river bank watching for the flight 
that never failed.” Most of the pigeon 
flocks wintered in the southern states; 
large roosts were found at that time of 
the year in Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Florida and Louisiana. Nor 
did this season of the year mean the end 
of nesting for the birds; they continued 
to breed in large numbers in some of the 
southern states. 

The Passenger Pigeon nested in col- 
onies and the extended communities were 
called pigeon “‘cities.”” An early descrip- 
tion (Wood, 1634), says, “Many of 
them build amongst the Pine-trees, thir- 
ty miles to the Northeast of our planta- 
tions; joyning nest to nest, and tree to 
tree by their nests so that the Sunne nev- 
er sees the ground in that place, from 
whence the Indians fetch whole loades 
of them.”’ This nesting must have been 
in the Essex woods of Essex County 
where the birds were still found nesting 
in the 1870's. 

From fifty to a hundred nests in one 
tree were not uncommon, and in the ear- 
ly days a nesting might extend for a hun- 
dred miles through unbroken forest; as 
late as 1870 there was a “pigeon city” 
in Pennsylvania from one-half to two 
miles wide and forty miles long. A west- 
ern observer noted that the Passenger 
Pigeons usually nested every other year 
in his territory because there was a mast 
crop* only on alternate years. In the 
years between they nested in Wisconsin, 


* Mast—the fruit of forest trees, 
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feeding on acorns, or in Minnesota where 
they ate spring wheat. One authority 
claims that the birds “‘always built nests 
at the edge of the snow, where the 
ground underneath was well-covered”; 
a fact which may well have been true in 
the more northerly breeding grounds of 
this early nesting species. 

Nests were made of a few dry twigs 
and sticks laid in the forks of branches; 
these frail 


made that the egy or squab could often 


were structures, so loosely 
be seen from the ground below. Author- 
ities are about evenly divided as to wheth- 
the 
clutch; the weight of evidence seeming 
to support the single egg. 


er one or two eggs was normal 
( 


Passenger Pigeons might nest several 
times a year; laying and hatching during 
the entire summer season, though the 
of miles 
tween nestings because of their enor- 


colony moved a number he- 
mous food requirements. Adults often 
fed at a great distance from the “cities,” 
as much as seventy-five or a hundred 
miles away, leaving the berries and mast 
there for the squabs. 

‘The voice of the Passenger Pigeon did 
not resemble the soft, moaning coos of 
the allied Mourning Dove; its heck or 
kleck was loud and harsh, sometimes 
accompanied by scolding and clucking 
notes like kee-kee-kee-kee and tete! tete! 
Its coo was a mere reminder of that of 
other doves; and for good reason. Soft 
cooing could hardly be heard in the nois) 
pigeon communities; these birds neces 
sarily had loud and harsh voices. One 
writer recommends teaching hunters to 
for “shrieks and chatters and 
checks instead of cooing” in order to keep 
from confusing the two doves. 


listen 


Beechnuts, chestnuts, acorns, pine and 
hemlock mast, stubble, elm seeds, grass 
and weed seeds and many fruits formed 
the varied diet of the pigeons. In Sep- 
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tember buckwheat fields were covered 
with great flocks of the feeding birds so 
that a blue haze stretched to the horizon. 
As early as the seventeenth century the 
Jesuit fathers (Vol. 43) wrote: “This 
season they attacked the grain fields, 
where they made great havoc, after strip- 
ping the woods and fields of strawberries 
and raspberries, which grow here every- 
where underfoot the Farmers, be- 
sides having plenty of them for home 
use, and giving them to their servants, 
and even to their dogs and pigs, salted 
caskfuls of them for the winter.”’ In the 
fall, fields sewn with winter wheat were 
dark with feeding birds; the farmer with 
a gun, or his children with cowbells and 
tin pans stood watch to protect the new- 
ly seeded ground. All kinds of fruit were 
devoured: blueberries, cranberries, rasp- 
berries, juneberries, wild cherries, tupelo 
berries, mulberries, wild strawberries and 
pokeberry; the latter plant being widely 
known as “pigeonberry.” The birds were 
universally described as voracious and 
greedy and the damage done on culti- 
vated land can easily be imagined. 
Beechnuts, however, were the favor- 
ite food of the Passenger Pigeons; there 
is a vivid description of a scene under a 
large beech tree, where the nuts had 
fallen to the ground: ““They worked in a 
wing-shaped group, moving nervously 
forward in one direction around the tree, 
gleaning the entire nut-covered space as 
they went. Those falling to the rear of 
the flock, where the nuts were picked up, 
kept flopping across to the front so as to 
get the advantage of unpicked ground.” 
Another author says a feeding flock 
looked like “‘little breakers on the ocean 
beach as the rear birds rose up and flew 
over those in front” and they are also 
described as “a windrow of hay rolling 
across a field.”’ Sometimes, early spring 
migrants were caught by a storm and 
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forced to search for food in from four 


to six inches of snow, leaving behind them 
a mixture of snow and shredded leaves 


that extended for miles. Roberts (1932) 
reports that the pigeons rapidly picked up 





PIGEON NET, 


WITH PASSENGER PI- 

GEONS ( MALE LEFT, FEMALE RIGHT ) 

WITH EGG. PROPERTY OF THE PEA- 
BODY MUSEUM, SALEM, MASS. 


Photograph by author 


acorn after acorn, and then flew up into 
trees where they sat quietly while this 
hard food was ground to a pulp in their 
powerful gizzards. He says further: “A 
well-loaded Pigeon, when it left the 
ground had a crop and neck ... almost 
the size of the body. When one of these 
birds was shot it struck the ground with 
a rattle like a bag of marbles; ... the 
writer once picked up (one of these 
birds) ... by the feet and shook it gen- 
tly until, one by one, seventeen acorns 
fell out!” 

But “the whirring of wings was fol- 
lowed by the banging of guns” and the 
extirpation of the Passenger Pigeon be- 
gan within fifty years after the first set- 
tlement in Plymouth. It went on for two 
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hundred years, though the birds were still 
numerous at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. It seemed incredible to 
men of that day that a bird which exist- 
ed in such enormous numbers could dis- 
appear; in “- 
have satisfied myself that nothing but the 
gradual diminution of our forests can ac- 


1805 Audubon wrote, 


complish their decrease, as they often 
quadruple their numbers yearly, and al- 
ways at least double it.” In 1826 he men- 
tions that they are “ 


as numerous 
I ever saw them.” 


as 
Time proved him 
wrong; the pigeon’s decline throughout 
the country began in the later sixties; by 
1890 they were practically gone. 

Why, then, did this most numerous of 
all birds disappear from the American 
scene. The reason seemed plain to most 
authors who wrote of the Passenger Pi- 
geon; though a few mention the neces- 
sity of virgin forest for their survival, the 
reason almost universally given is the 
cruel and unreasoning slaughter of mil- 
lions by market gunners. The Indians 
had, from time immemorial, taken large 
numbers of pigeons, but there was no 
market for them. They too killed squabs, 
and it was recorded that “a pigeon nest- 
ing was a great source of revenue to our 
people,” but it was not until the Indians 
were armed with guns, and the white 
man created a market for the birds, that 
Indians ever seriously affected their num- 
bers. ‘he aborigines truly said, “under 
our manner of securing them, they con- 
tinued to increase.” 

But the white man with his rifle and 
axe changed the picture; the methods 
used in collecting pigeons were varied 
and universally cruel; the story of their 
taking is not a pretty one. The birds were 
baited with grain or salt, or shot on the 
nest. [The axe was even more efficient 


than the gun: “now the axe-men were 
at work cutting down those trees that 
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seemed to be most crowded with nests; 
and contrived to fell them in such a 
manner that in their descent they might 
bring down several others; by which 
means the falling of one large tree some- 
times produced two hundred squabs, lit- 
tle inferior in size to the old ones, and 
almost one solid mass of fat.”” Burning 
“city” 
built in large white birches men went 


the forest was easier still; at a 


through the forest touching matches to 
the loose bark at the bases of the trees; 
there was a flash like an explosion, and, 
as trees flamed like torches, squabs tum- 
bled to the ground while the scorched 
adults took to the air. Several thousand 
birds could be obtained in a single day in 
this way. No method was overlooked; 
grain soaked in whiskey was put out; 
after the pigeons had consumed it they 
could be picked up alive while drunk. 
Since it was agreed that “‘an industrious 
man with an ax” could earn more chop- 
ping down nest trees and collecting the 
squabs than could be gotten by shooting 
the adults, few young survived the later 
nestings. 

Netting was the most efficient way of 
collecting the birds for market, and the 
pigeon netters were the prime factor in 
speeding the doom of their prey. John 
Josselyn (1674) gave the earliest ac- 
count of netting: ‘The Pid geon, of 
which there are millions of millions, | 
have seen a flight of Pidgeons in the 
spring and at Michaelmas when they re- 
turn back to the Southward for four or 
five miles, that to my thinking had ner 
ther beginning nor ending, length nor 
breadth, and so thick that I could see no 
Sun, they joyn Nest to Nest and ‘Tree 
to Tree by their Nests many miles to- 
gether in Pine-trees. But of late they are 
much diminished, the Ewglish taking 
them with Nets. I have bought at Bos- 
ton a dozen of Pidgeons ready pull’d and 
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garbidged for three pence.” A 
graph full of information! 

Nets like the one at the Peabody Mu- 
scum in Salem caught many hundreds 
of birds in one throw. One pigeoner us- 


para- 
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shilling and sixpence (Bagg 
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Ss & Eliot, 


1937). After 1850, as the birds disap- 


peared from the state, seventy-five cents 


to a dollar and a half was the quoted 
price. It then rose to two dollars a dozen, 
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ing such a net delivered 2,500 birds a 
day for ten days straight; as high as 
5,000 birds a day a net were recorded; 
an income of ten to forty dollars a day 
for the trapper resulted. One pigeoner is 
said to have made $60,000 at his trade, 
by killing some three million birds! 
Prices paid for the pigeons rose stead- 
ily after the early days when it was re- 
corded that in Granby, Massachusetts, 
they were caught in such numbers that 
not all could be sold or eaten, and, “‘so 
after the feathers were plucked for beds, 
the remainder were fed to the hogs.” In- 
deed, it was a common occurrence for 
droves of pigs to be driven to pigeon cit- 
les, there to be fattened on squabs and 
mutilated adults. In Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, from 1725 to 1785 the price 
rose from threepence to sixpence a doz- 
en; by 1790 it was ninepence, and at 
the turn of the century a dozen cost a 


with live birds for pigeon shoots com- 
manding a premium. Prices rose steeply 
as the pigeons became scarce; these de- 
licious table birds now brought from 
three to six dollars a dozen in New York 
City. 

How could nets catch the vast num- 
bers of birds which were shipped to 
market There are few details in litera- 
ture, and probably no one now alive who 
ever sprung one; fortunately many years 
ago the Peabody Museum planned an 
exhibit showing how Passenger Pigeon 
nets were used, and data was collected at 
a time when there were men living who 
could describe the operation. ‘The exhib- 
it never materialized but the data is still 
in the files. ‘There 1S, too, one boy’s book 
(Kellogg, 1898), where the netting of 
pigeons is described clearly and in detail; 
the following descriptions are taken from 
these two sources. 
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During nesting periods the birds were 
avid for salty mud and water, and in 
some places salted mud beds were pre- 
pared, using salt petre and anise seeds for 
bait. In April, 1876, a net sprung over 
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end of release 
rod. 


such a bed caught one hundred dozen 
nesting birds at one throw. But usually 
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the beds were prepared by raking a slight 
slope as smooth as a garden bed, clearing 
away all the sticks and stones, and bait- 
ing it with wheat and cracked corn, some- 
times for several days before any net was 
set, in order to accustom the pigeons to 
feeding there. ‘he nets were of various 
types; double nets covering large areas 
were occasionally used; but the one at 
the Peabody Museum, probably average 
in size, measures 14 by 25 feet. It is re- 
corded that the women spun the twine 
for these pigeon nets on the flax wheel, 
and sometimes netted it. [his net is made 
in one-inch diamonds, beautifully and 
evenly tied much like a fish net. 

The method of setting and springing 
the net varies in some details in the two 
accounts, but in general is as follows (see 
diagram and explanation). Green beech 
saplings were used in the Midwest for 
“spring posts,” cedar saplings, locally; 
these posts were three inches in diameter 
and six feet long, set in the ground for a 
third or more of their length. A strong 
rope, some forty feet long, was fastened 
to the top of these posts, and one edge of 
the net securely tied to it. The lower edge 
of the net was fastened to the ground in 
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back of the bait bed by “‘little crotches,” 
and enough slack left in the rope so that 
the net could be placed in the trench, 
nicely folded. Pressing with all his might, 
the pigeoner sprung the stiff spring posts 
(though locally one spring stake and one 
set stake were used ) to force the “flyers” 
sticks 1'%2 inches by 2 
which 





inches square 
held them down—into slots in 
plank posts set to hold them. The net 
was loosely covered with earth; branches 
covered with brush were set up, to form 
a booth at one side of the bed, and the 
line to which the flyers were attached 
Was brought into the booth. ‘The pigeon- 
CT. concealed here, could with one twitch 
pull the flyers which held the net down 
out of the slots, when the tremendous 
spring of the post(s ) Hung the net over 
the bed instantaneously. Saplings were 
set in hollow stumps and in the ground 
for perches, since the pigeons were known 
to reconnoiter the ground before flying 
down to feed. 

Decoys were often used ; four or five 
live pigeons, with their eyelids sewed shut 
were fastened to a movable 
stick. The pigeoner pulled a string which 
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The release rod is placed 
under the shoulder of 
this pin. pull on the 
rope releases both rods, 
Springing the net forward 
over the bait bed. 

alternately raised and lowered the “stool” 
on which the pigeons rested, causing 
them to flutter their wings much like 
birds just alighting and bringing passing 
flocks down to feed with great rapidity. 


“rool 


Krom these birds came the term 
pigeon” now used in designating a decoy 
or spy for the police. Before dawn the 
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netter secreted himself in the booth; 
“long before sunrise the swishing of 
wings was heard, and the saplings, the 


surrounding trees and even the ropes 
were covered with pigeons. Watching 
through the network of branches in the 
booth, the netter saw pigeons arching 
their necks, looking first to right and 
then to left; one bird dropped to the 
ground and was followed by the whole 
flock, which started to feed voraciously. 
A sudden jerk—and whiz went the 
rope ; the “flyers” 
feet into the 


were flung twenty 
air, and the net covered 
perhaps 500 pigeons, whose necks stuck 
up through the meshes.” The birds were 
then killed (by biting, or pinching the 
necks, using thumbs or special pincers 
for the purpose), or taken alive. The 
latter were put in baskets (see cut) and 
taken to pens for fattening, or kept there 
until they were shipped east for pigeon 
shoots. At one of these 20,000 live birds 
were killed. 

It is not until 1932 (Roberts) that 
the theory is advanced that the Passenger 
Pigeon’s disappearance was not entirely 
due to this tragic slaughter. He says, 
“Survivors, after the wholesale killing 
of that period ceased because it was no 
longer profitable, became widely scat- 
tered, failed to nest successfully, were too 
few in number to withstand natural de- 
structive agencies, and so gradually died 
out... Phe inexorable natural law that 
deals with an inadequate remainder” 
spelled its doom. 
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It is Griscom (1946, 1949) who best 


expresses the modern biologist’s point of 
view. He points out that early conserva- 





KNOWN EXAMPLE OF PIGEON- 
BASKET 


Photograph from files of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Salem, Mass. 


tionists held that the decrease of various 
birds was primarily due to slaughter by 
human beings; the extinction of the Pas- 
senger Pigeon was widely used as a per- 
fect illustration. He continues: ““We now 
know that survival or extinction usually 
depends upon ... a series of factors. 
In every known case of extinction, man 
has been to blame in one way or other. 
In no known case has man been solely to 
blame.” 
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HERE was such a diversification 

of art work after the birth of the 

American Republic, such an 
abundance of latent talent bursting into 
bloom, that one can touch at any corner 
and, with little research, find evidence of 
artistic endeavor, either urban or rustic, 
which shows a range of talent, taste and 
experimentation that is remarkable. 

In one far corner, around Bangor, 
Maine, there was a serious interest and 
activity In painting throughout the nine- 
teenth century. Its development and the 
results were not greatly different from 
that in other regions. ‘The artists were 
self-taught for the most part, romantic, 
earnest, experimental and personal, all 
inspired by a desire to emulate European 
culture. American shipping developed 
rapidly right after the Revolution and 
the sea captains brought back not only 
cargoes of European furnishings but a 
desire to live as well as English lords, 
which their new wealth enabled them to 
do. 

Across the whole century the name of 
Hardy makes a conspicuous mark in 
Maine. ‘There was Jeremiah P. Hardy, 
the first artist of the family, both in time 
and in quality of output. A pupil of 
Morse for a short time, he was mostly 
self-taught. He is chiefly known for his 
portraits of famous Maine people which 
are now scattered across the country, 
both in private collections and in muse- 
ums. Though primarily a portraitist, he 
did landscapes and also turned his hand 
to other things, notably still lifes. These 
are not always mere studies of fruits and 
flowers, but frequently portraits of the 
prize fruits that the Bangor merchants, 
inveterate gardeners, exhibited at the 
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fairs; realistic paintings of the new va- 
rieties of apples, pears (such as the Mc- 
Laughlin pear ) and raspberries, and they 
exude the pride and succulent boastful- 
ness of the advertisements in the early 
seed catalogues. Jeremiah Hardy experi- 
mented with daguerreotypes, tintypes, 
and then photographs, to help in his por- 
traiture. Francis Hardy, a son, was a 
distinguished Maine photographer. A 
daughter of Jeremiah, Miss Annie E. 
Hardy was an accomplished and well- 
known flower painter. A grandnephew 
painted water-color and _ pastel land- 
scapes, and though seriously hampered 
by crippled hands from burns suffered 
when a child, his pictures are most credit- 
able. A grandniece, Mrs. Fannie Hardy 
Eckstorm, though not a painter, has left 
a classic in another medium, her story of 
the Maine woodsmen called Penobscot 
Man, and it was she who wrote an in- 
teresting and appreciative biography cf 
Jeremiah which was published in OLp- 
‘Time New ENGLAND.* 

But it is Mary Ann Hardy, Jeremiah’s 
sister, of whom we are taking particular 
note. She was born in Pelham, New 
Hampshire, in 1809. Her picture was 
her brother’s first attempt at portraiture. 
During her brother’s formative years, as 
he taught himself, she was his constant 
companion and he encouraged her own 
talent for drawing and painting. Other 
than this and several lessons in water 
color from a Boston artist, she had no 
other instruction. It is a pity that she 
suffered from shyness, for that, combined 
with the strict confinement in those days 
to family and domestic duties, was not 

* See NEW Vol. 


OLp- TIME ENGLAND, 


XXX, No. 2, October 1939, pp. 41, et seq. 
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conducive to the development of her abil- 
ity. But her production in the fashionable 
mediums for ladies of her time, painting 
on ivory, velvet and china, and illustrat- 
ing romantic poems, show a remarkable 
ability, charm, and originality. She be- 
came interested in miniature painting and 
gradually developed such proficiency that 
she was able to make this her profession. 
Unlike so many of the young ladies of 
her time, there is a complete lack of any 
sadness or mourning. Indeed, she was 
blessed with a keen sense of humor and 
a lively imagination which showed itself 
in her landscapes, genre painting and her 
clever, quick caricatures of 
friends and family, which she presented 


sketches, 


on special occasions. Few of her land- 
scapes have survived and those that have 
are so covered with the dust of time that 
they do not photograph. A few genre 
scenes in oil have come down in the fam- 
ily. There is a Coon Hunt on the edge of 
the Maine Woe rds, two pictures of women 
gossiping and several Maine seascapes. 
‘These all show merit and her love of 
familiar subjects. But comparing these 
with her water colors, it iS easy to see 
that it was this latter medium in which 
she excelled. The oils are overworked 
and due either to an accumulation of dust 
or deterioration of the pigments, the pic- 
tures lack color and appear drab, where- 
as the water colors have a freshness of 
execution and, though faded by time, 
the mellowness has added a charm. Miss 
Charlotte W. Hardy, a great-niece, pos- 
sesses some china that Mary Ann painted 
which is beautifully and expertly done. 
‘There is also a wreath of the wild flow- 
ers found growing around Hampden, 
painted on silk, which shows an extraor- 
dinarily keen observation and a patient 
hand. 

Much of her early work was in a hu- 
morous, intimate vein. It was of a trivial, 
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personal nature, things done to amuse the 
family and friends. She made all kinds 
of clever things for family parties out of 
paper and plaster and wrote little poems, 
But there are several things that reveal 
a master and development. Figure 1 
shows a pair of fire screens, such as la- 
dies used when sitting close to a fireplace 
to shield their faces from the heat. Mary 
Ann made the screens herself. ‘Vhe dec- 
orative designs of oak leaves, done In 
striking green and gold, are of her own 
creation, adapting a native flora from the 
woods she knew and loved. The chil- 
dren, depicted in a rural scene near her 
home, were taken from life, perhaps 
showing her own nieces and nephew in 
quaint poses. They are exquisitely done 
and show her ability in miniature paint- 
ing. Each stroke of the water-color 
brush is sure and faultlessly applied, and 
the result shows that her ability was in 
the devotion to detail and the small rath- 
er than the broader technique of oil paint- 
ing. [he top pair of fire screens have an 
originality and charm that is not quite so 
apparent as in the lower pair, with their 
more derivative subjects of rabbits and 
doy Cs. 

Mary Ann painted little classical scenes 
on IVOry for box tops, one of them being 
a delightful scene on ivory of Hebe feed- 
ing a very energetic eagle. It is a lively 
and engaging miniature, done with sure 
and dexterous strokes and careful wash- 
es and is typically American in its na- 
iveté. It may be pertinent to say here that 
of these things there are none that could 
be judged in the same creative and orig- 
inal category as the work of a rural art- 
ist like Eunice Pinney of Connecticut. 

[t is not known how many miniature 
portraits Mary Ann did. She was so shy, 
it is said, that she could not bear to look 
at a subject for very long, and that she 


relied on her memory to do the finished 
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product. None the less, she had a gift for 
putting down a likeness. Since she loved 
children and babies, she fe't no embar- 
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amples here shown cover a long period 
and represent the most attractive pro- 
ductions from her hand. 
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FIRE SCREENS MADE AND PAINTED BY MARY ANN HARDY. 


OWNED BY THE HARDY FAMILY 


rassment in their presence, and a great 
many of her commissions were for tiny 
miniatures of the children of families 
around Bangor. ‘These were done with 
realism which is surprising as the subjects 
were done as they looked and not ideal- 
ized at all. Her work was uneven and 


sometimes her drawing was poor. Some 
of the miniatures look as if they had been 
worked over and over to try to correct 
mistakes. Little of her work is dated and 
there are not enough examples to study 
and estimate her characteristics. The ex- 


A fine example of her miniatures of 
children is a picture of her nephew, Man- 
ly Hardy, at the age of three, a tiny pic- 
ture on ivory, so small that it was made 
into a pin with a solid gold back. 

Typical of her professional miniature 
work is the portrait of Luke Fogg of 
Bangor, Maine. It is an expert piece of 
craftsmanship, charming and the kind of 
portrait any family would be proud to 
have. Mr. Frederick Fairchild Sherman, 
in the magazine, Antiques, Vol. VIII, 
page 96, shows a miniature of Fitz- 
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FIG. 2. WATER-COLOR MINIATURE BY 


MARY ANN HARDY OF HER NIECE, 
ANNIE E. HARDY. LOCATION UN- 
KNOWN 


Green Halleck by Mary Ann and there 
is a romantic portrait of Byron, which 
was probably done at the same time. All 
three pictures show a sharpness of de- 
tail, like the careful delineation of the 
hair, but the faces are delicately modeled 
and stand out clearly from a background 
of strong blue. The miniatures of the po- 
ets were probably copied from engrav- 
ings. It is very likely that Mary Ann 
gained confidence from such copying for 
the miniature of Luke Fogg, done from 
life, is certainly just as beautifully done 
as the copies. 

Figure 2 is a superb water-color por- 
trait of Mary Ann’s niece, Annie E. 
Hardy, the flower painter. It shows a 
sureness of technique and mastery of por- 
traiture and detail that makes this pic- 
ture not only a gracious likeness but a 
work of art of great merit. Another ex- 
ample of her best work in miniature 1s 
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the appealing portrait of ““ Timothy Col- 
lins,” Figure 3, which is perhaps her 
greatest triumph. He was a romantic fig- 
ure who was brought to Hampden by a 
relative of the Hardy family from the 
North of [reland sometime in the forties, 
He stayed with the Hardy family six or 
seven years but very little is known about 
him, not even his real name, except that 
he was evidently a gentleman by birth 
and culture. He stayed long enough to 
form a romantic attachment with a cous- 
in of the Hardy family and then went 
to California to seek his fortune with the 
forty-niners, around the Horn. But he 
died of fever just before the ship landed. 
Mary Ann did the miniature of him be- 
fore he departed and this is now all that 
remains of this elusive person. This pic- 
ture certainly has a romantic appeal. It 


(Continued on page iv) 
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FIG. 3. MINIATURE ON IVORY OF 

TIMOTHY COLLINS, BY MARY ANN 

HARDY. OWNED BY FRANCES A. BATES, 
BREWER, MAINE 
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FOR THE PROPRIETORS. 





1800. 


BeForE the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the carpenters of the town of Bos- 
ton began gravely to consider the ques- 
tion of their professional charges, a sub- 
ject which must have been active in their 
minds long before definite action was 
discussed or undertaken. It is likely that 


these charges were based on a set of Rules 
of Work drawn up in the far-off days of 
1744. In the meantime, living costs had 
risen far out of proportion to the charges 
therein. In 1800, a Committee of “‘wen- 
ty-one was appointed by the members of 
the profession and on August 21 of that 
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year, it issued a revised schedule of fees 
deemed fair, together with a_ soberly 
drafted statement of why this revision 
was necessary. 

Copies of statement and schedule are 
rare today. In the reprint which follows 
there is definite human appeal in the lean, 
spare sentences of the preamble. The 
Rules may, at first glance, seem for- 
midable. But if one takes them into any 
house built about the turn of the century ; 
if one applies its items to, for example, 
the Society’s Barrett House, Harrison 
Gray Otis House, Lyman House or the 
Governor John Langdon Mansion, then 
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the Rules and their twenty-one drafters 
come vividly alive, as do the houses them- 
selves. If the building were erected prior 
to 1800, then it is likely that a still lower 
scale of charges was in force; if after 
1800, the present list may logically be 
applied. 

It is of further interest to note that 
the prices are stated in dollars and cents 
and this document may mark an historic 
monetary point—the official break-away 
on the part of the carpenters of the town 
of Boston from the centuries-old scale of 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE 


INTRODUCTION 


HAT certain rules for Carpen- 

ters, specifying the various kinds 

of work they perform, the man- 
ner of finishing, and the value, are ex- 
tremely necessary and highly useful, must 
be obvious to every one. They assist the 
workman in stating his price, upon fair 
and equitable terms, in uniformity with 
his brethren and other mechanics; they 
enable the employer to ascertain the true 
amount of the work performed; they 
serve as a test to prove the accuracy of 
accounts; and they tend to prevent or 
remove all uneasiness between those who 
employ and those who perform. 

Upon these principles “the Carpen- 
ters’ rules of work in the ‘Town of Bos- 
ton” were formed and published in the 
year 1744; and several have held them 
up as a direction at this day, not consider- 
ing that they were calculated upon a scale 
which bears no proportion to the price 
of other labor mow, and which is by no 
means an equivalent compensation for 
the service, in reference to the raised 


price of the necessaries of life; and that, 
not only the low rate at which they were 
cast render them a very incompetent 
guide at present, but that they are besides 
greatly defective in not specifying one 
quarter part of the work now in demand. 
Wherefore, the Carpenters of the Town 
have met at sundry times to consider the 
propriety of forming new arrangements 
and Rules more accurate and more com- 
plete, and calculated on a better scale ad- 
justed to the means of an honest livli- 
hood in an equitable reward to faithful 
industry. ‘They chose, accordingly, a 
large and respectable Committee out of 
their number, to form such Rules; which 
being reported and unanimously ap- 
proved by the whole body, they now pub- 
lish for the Service of the Craft,—expect- 
ing that all work will be measured }y 
them, and executed in the best possible 
manner. 

At a meeting of the Carpenters of the 
Town of Boston at Marean’s Hall, Au- 
gust 21, 1800.— 


Voted, that the names of the Committee of twenty-one who drew up the Rules of Work 
be published with the book and attested by the Secretary. 
The Committee, accordingly, gave their signatures as follows: 


William Ellison 








Jedediah Lincoln 
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The Rules of Work 


William Todd 
Josiah Wheeler 
James Robins 
Nathaniel Bradlee 
Moses Ayers 
William Andrews 
John Miller 
Amos Lincoln 
Samuel Todd 


Braddock Loring 


Ward Jackson 
Thomas Barry 


- 


James Bolter 


Attest:— Thomas Stutson. Sec’ry. ( 


‘THE RULEs OF WorRK OF THE CARPENTERS 


Framing Floors of all Kinds. 


Framing brick or wooden house floors with summers or plank, from 10 to 12 inches deep 


$1.3 


at per square 
And where the summers or plank are deeper, for every inch, add per sq. 
Framing Sides and Ends 
Framing sides and ends where the girts are from 10 to 12 inches deep, and posts not 
less than 7 nor more than 10 inches square., at per square— 


Small Framing 


Thomas Hearsey 
Jonathan Loring 
Thomas W. Sumner 


Charles Clement 


Joseph Stodder 
Moses Gardner 


is 
sig. 


Framing small frames, such as woodhouses etc. of small timber etc.—including roof— 


at per sq. 

Framing hops and gutters per foot. 

Framing Roofs 
Framing a plain pitched roof with rafter 8 inches deep, at per sq. ft. 
Framing plain gambol roof, with timber above size, collar beams ete. 
Framing a hip’d roof—as above—at per sq. 
Framing flat roofs with beams on a curve, at per sq. 

Framing Middles 


Laying out middles for stores with one summer 
“ “ a “ “ with two summers 





$2.00; with 3 summers—$}3.00 


Rough Boarding 
Rough boarding per square 
If shot— 
If feather edged— 
If Rabbeted 
If on a roof more than two stories high 
If regrooved with match planes— 
Boarding hips and gutters at per foot. 
If planed suitable for store floors, at per sq. 


Window Frames of all Kinds. 
Making a window frame to contain 24 panes of 6 x 8 glass.— 
If for 7 by 9, or 10 by 14— 
If 13 by 21— 
If plain OGG, add to above— 
If cased to recieve shutters outside, add— 
If any of the above have a compass head, add for dit.— 
A plain Venetian window frame, the center not to contain more than 12 panes of 
12 by 18 glass:-— 
For a plain Bow window to contain not more than 30 panes of 18 by 12, per frame 


Making a cellar window frame (with bars put in) from 2 to 3 feet out to out— 





in ink.) 
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1.50 
1.91 
1.75 
1.54 


1.50 


6.25 
6.00 


1.00 
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Window Caps Outside 
Equal to the Tuscan order— 








2.0% 
Equal to the Doric or Corinthian— 4.0% 
Equal to the Ionic 2.51 
Equal to the Composite— 5.00 
Sashes of all kinds and Hanging ditto. ) 
Making sashes 7 by g, or 8 by 10 with ovolo, per light— 08 
If larger each way—per inch larger— orf 
Nosing sashes add one fourth to prices of ovolo sashes per light— 06 
Hanging sashes single with line or hinges per window— ot, 
Hanging double sashes with 4 laths and 4 weights per window. Si 
Sashes in bow windows, add 1.00 Cwt. per light. If in two sashes—1.50. 
A true sweep sash, from a segment to a semicircle—per light— .38 
If Elipsis— 50 
Clapboarding, Butting and Scribing 
For shooting Clapboards per hundred. 2 sf 
Scribing on Shingles at per foot. .o8 
Shingling Crippels, Gutter Boards and Weather Boards 
Laying Shingles per square— 1.5% 
Shingling hips per ft.— .10€; Shingling gutters per foot— .18¢ 
Building cripples behind chimneys, measuring on ridge, at per foot. 33 
Ripping up old shingles and clearing nails at per sq..— 33 
Plain weather boards, 6 inches wide or under, at per foot.— .06 
If OGG— on ditto— .o8€; If plancere— .12©; Hip ridge and eave pieces for slating— .06° 
Facia under Eaves 
If 6 inches wide or under, per foot— 068 ; OGG on dit.— add .o2€ Dentil cornice— .18¢ 
Water Tables, Corner Boards and Saddle Boards 
Of plank 6 inches wide or under at per foot. 06! 
Water tables of timber, worked with a moulding, at per foot. 18 
Corner boards, double, 6 inches wide, or under, per foot. 10 
Saddle boards at per ft.—run.— .o8€; If made of plank— .10° 
Rustic Corners, Fronts, Plain Sheathing and Belts. 
Rustic corners, including ground work, superficial—per foot. zie 
Rusticated fronts at per foot, ditto— 18 
Butting scribing and mitring 1% inch stuff, at per ft., run— .06 
Belts from 7 to 12 inches wide per foot, run— 10 
If moulding underneath, add for dit. p.f.run— 06 
Trunks and Gutters. 
Making a square trunk at per foot— o8 
Making round trunk— .124%; Single cornice head to square trunk— 50 
Dentil cornice to necking to ditto— 1.00 
Putting up trunks and gutters to be paid for by the day. 
Casing Coveing, and Cornices of all Kinds. 
Casing coveing with plancere and facia only, at per foot, run— 16 
Tuscan cornice at per inch in height for every foot—run— 03 
Doric and Corinthian cornices from 5 to 7 inches per foot— 73 
Gothic cornice with modillion and chain dentil, 5 to 7 inches, per foot. 750 
Single cornice with fluted frize and astragal neck, from 5 to 7 in. per ft. 35 
Outside Pedestals, and Pilasters. 
Plain pilasters, including base and necking, at per inch in width— .50f 
Fluting columns and pilasters, add per inch— 20 


Tuscan pedestal—add. .25¢; Doric— .28¢; Corinthian— .28¢; Composite. .30¢ 
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The Rules of Work 


Luthern Windows. 
Hip’d luthern window boarded with single cornice broke round dit— 
Pitched pediment with cornice and bed mould broke round dit— 
Turrets. 
Plain posts and rails with plancere per foot— 
Diamond work turrets at per foot, run— 
Chinese work, at— .50; Ballustrade straight work per foot. .75°. 


Frontispieces, and Porticos of all Kinds. 


Plain facing doors with plancere, cap, Truss, architrave and straight line over Door 


With dentil cornice, fluted trusses, open pilasters, cased for fan light— 
With fret or eye dentil, fluted frize and trusses and cased for fan light 
Tuscan dit. with pediment, brake and pilasters.— 

Tuscan portico, plain ground, pilasters and columns— 

Swelled portico with two columns equal to the Ionic order 

Dit. dit, with six columns equal to Doric or Corinthian order— 


Outside Door Cases for Brick Walls. 
Plank door cases for brick or stone walls, per ft., superficial— 
Outside Cellar Doors 


Cellar doors, with head, sills and strings, slanted to the house 
Cellar doors with solid cheeks, plank top and bottom.—- 





Rough Partitions, Rough Ceilings and Rough Furrings. 
Rough partition solid of plank, per square 
Rough furring and rough ceiling per square— 
All circular ceilings to be paid for by the day. 


Inside Door Cases. 


With framed heads— .g5; Rough dit. with stops and hardwood threshold. 


Double Doors, and Shutters, with Boards planed to a thickness. 


Doors and shutters with boards planed to a thickness, at per foot—superficial— 





All kinds of fastenings for same dits.— each— 


Planed Partitions, Battened Doors and Shutters 


Planed partitions of boards on one side, battened or matched, per ft., sup’l. 
Of planed on both sides 





04! 2€, All batten doors planed on one side— 
Prices include stops; Battened shutters the same price as doors. 





Architraves and Mouldings 


Single face architrave, per ft.— .06€; Fluted per foot .17°; OGG, ovolo or cove— .o 


Inside Door Caps 


Door cap equal to Tuscan order $1.75; Doric $3.50; Ionic $2.25; Composite $4. 
| 9°55 4 


Inside Window Shutters 
[wo paneled shutters, square joints, at per foot— 
Three paneled shutters, with quarter round, at per foot— 


Two paneled shutters with ovolo, or quirk OGG on one side and bead, and slush 
on the other—per foot— 


Hanging stiles, each— .25; Fitting shutters into box, per window— 
Fastenings 

Plain fastenings to windows, each— 

Ditto spring fastenings to dit., each— 
Stairs of all Kinds. 


Common rough plank stairs, strait, run per step— 
If winders 





.50€; Planed both sides, strait run, per step— 
If posts and hand rails to either of above, per foot, run, for the rail— 
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i 
Framed stairs, straight run, with banisters and risers mitred in the string board, ‘ 
per step-— 1.00 Be 
If winders, per step— $1.25; If short platform $2.00; If gallery, per ft.— 50 3 
Working a common quarter twist rail and capping the first post— 4.00 2 
Working mahogany rail, per ft-— .25¢; Cylinder stairs, per step— $3.50. 
Wainscoting, Dadoing Rooms and Stairs. | 
Wainscoting rooms from floor to ceiling with quarter round work, per foot— .o8 : 
With quirk OGG and sunk panel and astragal neck— 12 . 
If up stairs, add one third to respective prices. 
Bolexion work in rooms, per foot, superficial— 16 
Capping on dado equal to Tuscan order, per foot, run— .og; Doric .11©; Ionic— .13 
Corinthian— .25€. N.B. Mop boards and plinths included in bases of dado. 
Finishing Windows Inside. 
Plain risers and returns for seats, per foot, superficial— sf «2 
With panels and quarter round work, per ft.— .15©; With quirk, OGG, sunk panel and 
astragal neck, per foot— 35 
Circular sossita, quarter round, quirk OGG, astragal neck, raised panels, pr. ft. 75 
Doors of all kinds. 
Eight panel door, quarter round work, one side raised, per foot, superficial. 156 
Dit.— two sides raised— 17 
Dit.— ovolo moulding one side, raised one side, per foot— superficial— 18 
Six panel door, dit.— 16 
Four panel door, quirk moulding, quirk OGG and astragal neck, raised one side— 16 
Two panel door, quirk OGG, astragal neck one side, 6 feet by two wide—per door— __ 1.50 
N.B. If any are worked with wide muntin, with bead in center, add 2 cents to prices. 
Putting on mortice locks—each. 756 
Putting on iron stock locks, wood stock locks and closet locks, each— 26 
Putting on knob latches, thumb latches, plate bolts and plain bolts—each— 1240 
Chimney Pieces, Casings etc. etc. 
Casting kitchen chimney with shelf and single cornice, per shelf— 1.50 
Panel breast work to chimneys, per foot, superficial— 08 
A plain Chimney piece equal to the Tuscan order— 5.50 
Ionic order— $7.50; Corinthian or Doric.—$13.00; Composite order $18.00 
Any of above with double pilasters or columns, add to each $2.00. 
Putting on composition ornaments to be paid for by the day. 
Linings in Rooms, and Closets, with their Mouldings. 
Plain linings, boards grooved, per foot, sup.— ost 
Nozing and capping, per foot—and Astragal dit. per foot—at .o2 and .02 42°. 
Fences, Posts, Gates etc. 
Gate posts framed with sill, yoke or braces, post planed and capped with bed mould, 
or cornice, opening from four feet to six, per pair— $7.25 
With cornice equal to the Tuscan order $4.62; Equal to Doric or Corinthian 6.00 
Panel gates, per foot, superficial— 166 
Rough fence, shot or featheredged, boards on end, pickets sawed, per square— 1.50 
Blinds. 
Blinds for windows for 24 squares or less of 7 by 9 or 8 by 10 glass in two parts, 
per window— $4.25 
If circular heads to blinds, at per foot, superficial for the circle— 60° 
Cants on Walks. } 
Plank cant on battlement, at per foot, run— 
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Gilt convex mirror with eagle and double sconces. Circa 1800. 
Mirror 26 inches tn diameter, 34 inches wide, 47 inches high overall. $325. 


Offered subject to prior sale Price includes Federal Tax 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliquarians, Jovelers, Gold and Silversmiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Mary Ann Hardy 


(Continued from page 76) 


iS an exquisite piece of work and shows 
her talent at its best. 

Jeremiah painted his sister again in 
1829 when he was beginning to be well 
known, and this picture is of a shy, reti- 
cent girl, looking very mature for her 
age, the kind who was loved and made 
much of but never married. In a gifted 
family she represented something more 
than just another talented lady of her 
time. She founded no school nor is her 


work of tremendous influence or worth, 
but at a time when there were thousands 
of artistically inclined ladies she stands 
out as an accomplished miniaturist in one 
of the corners of the republic, a singular 
product of her times, and the miniature 
of “Timothy Collins” and the water col- 
or of her niece are certainly creations 
that deserve praise and appreciation and 
should give her a conspicuous place in 
any evaluation of female art work. 





DEERFIELD 


INN 


DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Open All Year 
for the 
Convenience 
of 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
Visiting 
Old Deerfield 
and its 
Historic Houses 


TELEPHONE GREENFIELD 3838 


Or write fer Reservations 








Old Shefheld Plate 


via the shop of Paul Revere 





Two-handled Loving Cup in the classic mode c. 
1790, handed down by descendants with the leg- 
end that Samuel Hitchborn, nephew of Paul Re- 
vere, made the two silver engraved shields and 
mounted them on the cup. The patriot silver- 
smith’s mother was Deborah Hitchborn, and Sam- 
uel was one of the three witnesses to the will of 
Paul Revere and appraisers of his estate. Im- 
ports of the fused ware entered into the Revere 
transactions and some articles such as candle- 
‘ticks from Sheffield were used in his household. 


Voted for reader interest 
from our antique collection 
(;EBELEIN Silversmiths 


79 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON 8&8, MASS. 
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WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA CONSULTANT 
LD PRINTS and paintings of American TO COLLECTORS 


Towns, Ships, and Character. 1 American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 


tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- Kx yerienced assistance . n 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and I Sk l 


Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. augmen ti ng your collec- 
{First Editionsof Americanand English Authors. ¢ 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP tion, creating an authen- 
$6 Beacon Street, Boston tic setting for it, or dis- 


FOUR HIGH ROAD 


On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 











posing of it as a whole or 
~ 








in part. 


By appointment 


Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


the year round, in a 17th-century house MARY ALLIS 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 Ogden House 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager Fairfield Connecticut 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 








OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 














Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 














The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 








